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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND TARIFF REFORM 

It is now a little over thirteen years since that fifteenth of May 
1903 when Mr. Chamberlain startled the readers of the breakfast 
papers by his announcement of a new political and economic 
creed, that Britain should adopt such a tariff as would enable 
her to offer a preference to her colonies and retaliate against the 
discriminatory tariffs of other countries. Few announcements — 
unless that of Peel's conversion to the repeal of the corn laws — 
have proved so great a political sensation, none has cut a deeper 
furrow across the political levels of the time. 

To explain how Mr. Chamberlain came to take up this cause 
is the purpose of this paper, to trace the course of the movement 
from its inception in 1903 to its seeming abandonment in 1913, 
and to analyze the effects of that movement upon the general 
course of English politics at home and abroad. How it alarmed 
Germany, how it reunited the Liberal Party, how it hurried on 
social-democratic legislation, and, by drawing attention to colo- 
nial problems, gave momentum to the movement for colonial 
defence, — to show these consequences may serve to interpret the 
abstract and brief chronicles of our time. Already the war has 
made the story of the Chamberlain programme seem a far-off 
thing out of past history. But with the plans for commercial 
retaliation recently devised by the Allies, and with the growing 
bitterness engendered of the war, it is unsafe to say how soon Mr. 
Chamberlain's plan may be requickened and realized. Whether 
that happens or not, the narrative of its course deserves telling 
and comment. 

As everybody knows, Mr. Chamberlain entered politics an 
advanced radical. As mayor of Birmingham he got himself 
suspected of dangerous social ideas; as a young member of 
Parliament he became identified with radical policies abhorrent 
not only to the Conservatives but to the large Whig element in 
the Liberal Party. From that time until his shift of party 
position in 1885 he remained an extremist ; he supported franchise 
reform up to the hilt ; he believed in manhood suffrage, in pro- 
gressive taxation, and in the improvement of laborers ' cottages ; 
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he talked of reforms of land tenure and of the compulsory pur- 
chase of land for cottages. Indeed, he was a sort of John the 
Baptist to Lloyd George, and he was a good thirty years ahead 
of the Welsh reformer. He was not only a social reformer, but 
what he himself would have later styled a "Litde-Englander"; 
he had no sympathy with Lord Beaconsfield, and decried the 
"vulgar patriotism of the music halls." It was on Home Rule 
that Mr. Chamberlain broke with his party and carried with him 
the group who became known as Liberal Unionists. As a 
Liberal Unionist and at length a Unionist he continued to press 
policies of social reform until 1895, when he became Secretary 
for Colonies. In that office his mind with its facility for kind- 
ling to new interests turned to the question of imperial unity. 
Under the intensity of his new zeal for commercial union the 
earlier radicalism gradually withered. The social reformer dis- 
appeared from the screen and the outlines of an imperialist states- 
man began to grow clear. "The greatest common obligation 
of Britain and her colonies," he declared, "was imperial de- 
fence," the greatest interest was imperial trade. "Imperial 
defence is only another name for the protection of imperial com- 
merce," and both deserved consideration by a Council of the 
Empire. "We have a great example before us in the creation 

of the German Empire It commenced with the union 

of two states which now form the great Empire in a commercial 
Zollverein. Gradually national objects and interests were intro- 
duced It developed until it became a bond of unity and 

the basis of the German Empire." Thus Mr. Chamberlain was 
drawing lessons from German history, and was fastening his faith 
in the solidarity of economic ties. Littie Englanders had now 
become anathema. He had come a long way ; he had entirely 
shifted his interest, but he was not yet ready to take up with the 
policy that was later to be attached to his name. He was ex- 
plicit in stating that Britain could not offer any preferential 
arrangement to her colonies. "The foreign trade of this country 
is so large and the foreign trade of the colonies is comparatively 
so small." If on occasion he played with the idea of a great Brit- 
ish customs union that would have meant a partial relinquish- 
ment of English free trade, he did no more than play with it. 
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Whatever his drift of mind, he stood sturdily by free trade — until 
his announcement of 1903. 

To understand how he came to change in that year, it is 
necessary to review briefly the progress of the movement for 
colonial preference. It is first heard of in recent times at the 
Colonial Conference of 1887 when Mr. Hofmeyr from the Cape 
proposed that a general tariff of 2 per cent should be imposed 
upon all goods coming from outside Great Britain and her 
colonies. The plan for some such customs union was brought 
up at various meetings of Chambers of Commerce during the 
next few years, but did not win significant recognition until the 
Colonial Conference held at Ottawa in 1894. That Conference 
expressed an opinion in favor of a preferential arrangement 
between Great Britain and her colonies. It resolved further 
that until Great Britain should see her way clear to joining in 
such an arrangement it was desirable that the colonies should 
go ahead with it on their own account, a resolution that had no 
immediate outcome save in Canada. The Dominion, which in 
1894 had reduced the tariff on over 600 articles, in 1897 g a ve 
British goods a preference of 25 per cent and in 1900 raised 
that preference to 33^ per cent. This step was the work of 
the Liberal Party in Canada, and was dictated by two con- 
siderations, — a desire to lessen the general burden of the tariff, 
and a wish to meet the criticism that the Liberal Party was un- 
friendly to England. What had been the attitude of Mr. 
Chamberlain towards this movement? Mr. Chamberlain had 
long been a consistent free-trader; he had declared that any 
tariff spelled destruction to the poor man ; at a later time, when 
the remission of the sugar bounties had been broached, he was 
careful to show that the effect of such a measure would be to 
put a tax of something over a million pounds a year on the 
working classes in order to give that sum to the West Indian 
planters. When he became Secretary for Colonies and an 
advocate of commercial union, he remained, though now and 
again leaning towards some preferential arrangement, a believer 
in free trade for England. 

What led to his change of position ? The causes may be sum- 
marized under five headings : the discontent in his own part of 
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England due to the decline of trade ; the Sugar Convention of 
1902 ; Germany's retaliation against Canada for her preference 
to England; the wheat tariff of 1902; and the Colonial Con- 
ference of that same year. 

Mr. Chamberlain had lived all his life in Birmingham ; he had 
been in business there. He had seen the iron and steel trade 
falling off The United States and Germany were outstripping 
England in iron and steel manufacture ; they were outstripping 
her in other manufactures, and the whole of north England was 
feeling the effect. That much-revered character, the hard-headed 
business man, was ready for that simplest explanation, — German 
and American tariffs and English free trade ; he was to find in 
Mr. Chamberlain a willing spokesman. 

The influence of the Sugar Convention deserves mention. 
For half a century the nations of Europe had been giving heavy 
bounties for the protection of beet sugar. Bestowed at first to 
encourage an agricultural industry, those bounties had developed 
the production of sugar to a point beyond the needs of the 
manufacturing nations. It became necessary to find an export 
trade and, with all the markets in neighboring nations shut off 
by tariffs, Great Britain was the only large outlet. The surplus 
sugar of Europe was thrown upon the English market at prices 
so low that the British West Indian planters found it wellnigh 
impossible to compete. The British government, unable to 
make any adjustment with the continental powers, finally 
threatened in 1902 to put up a tariff equivalent to the bounties 
upon European sugar. In the Brussels Sugar Convention the 
bounties were withdrawn, and in consequence the price of sugar 
was lifted to a point where the West Indian planters had a 
chance in the market. The significance of the series of events 
was twofold : it afforded proof of the possible value of retaliation 
or threatened retaliation, and it offered practical illustration of 
the policy of assisting colonies at the expense of the mother 
country. 

The negotiations with Germany over Canadian tariffs un- 
doubtedly had a bearing on Mr. Chamberlain's change of 
position. The Canadian government, before it gave a preference 
to British products, asked to be relieved from the treaty of 1 865 
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which bound the colonies to admit imports from all the states in 
the Prussian customs union on most-favored nation terms. When 
that commercial treaty had been denounced, the German Federal 
Council retaliated by excepting Canada from the most-favored 
nation treatment which was given to England and her colonies, 
thus punishing her for making discrimination in favor of the 
mother country. Canada would be liable, it was hinted in the 
German press, to further differential treatment, and not only 
Canada but any colony that dared to follow in her footsteps. 
Here was a piece of German commercial arrogance that called 
for serious consideration in England. How could free-trade 
England retaliate? 

More immediately related to the pronouncement of 1903 was 
the wheat tax of 1902, an emergency war tax of one shilling on 
the quarter. It was in connection with the proposed remission 
of this duty in the following year that the question of preference 
came before the Conference of 1902 and that Mr. Chamberlain 
saw a great light When he went into that Conference he was 
as yet unconvinced of the necessity of tariff reform. But the 
Canadians proved too strong for him. Mr. Fielding spoke for 
a party which had given England preference and which largely 
for other reasons now found itself none too well fortified. Could 
he take back to Canada a special tariff concession from England 
in return for her past favors, the position of his party in the 
Dominion would be much more secure. He proposed, there- 
fore, that Canada should continue her already existing preference, 
and threw out the hint that she might increase it, provided that 
the United Kingdom would give to the food products of Canada 
exemption from duties then or thereafter to be levied. So much 
the Canadian commissioners promised, and added that if Canada 
should find the principle of preference not acceptable to the 
colonies or to the mother country, she would then feel free to 
take such action as might be found necessary. This it was that 
seems to have won Mr. Chamberlain. For a decade he had, as 
Secretary of the Colonies, been seeking closer political and trade 
relations with the outposts of the Empire. The Canadian 
proposition seemed to him like an offer: Mr. Chamberlain 
went away from that conference determined to secure an English 
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preference for Canada. He went back to the Cabinet and urged, 
as we know now, that the one shilling duty on wheat should be 
retained. To Mr. Balfour's cabinet this smelled very like a 
tariff. When the Colonial Secretary pressed his plan, Mr. 
Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, threatened to resign. 
That was in November of 1902. Mr. Chamberlain went out to 
South Africa and on the wide veldt caught sight of his mission, 
formulated his policy, and marshalled his arguments. 

It was in his home seat, Birmingham, that on May 15, 1903, he 
declared himself. He alluded to what he called the Canadian 
offer. "We cannot," he went on, "make any difference between 
those who treat us well and those who treat us badly." Two 
alternatives presented themselves, — to follow the small remnant 
of Little Englanders of the Manchester School, or, while seeking 
free interchange of trade, to "recover our freedom," to "resume 
the power of negotiation and, if necessary, of retaliation." " I be- 
lieve in a British Empire .... which .... should .... be self- 
sustaining and self-sufficient" "I desire," he concluded, "that a 
discussion on this subject should be opened." It will be observed 
that Mr. Chamberlain was far from talking protection. Such a tariff 
as he proposed was to be purely for colonial purposes. The com- 
mercial desires of his own part of England must have affected 
the development of his new belief, but they did not blur his 
vision of an imperial Zollverein. Of course people at once asked 
just how far the Colonial Secretary was speaking for the Cabinet, 
and the fact that Mr. Balfour on the same day had defended the 
remission of the shilling duty was an indication that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had thrown his glove down alone. What would Mr. Balfour 
do ? people asked, and received the answer a fortnight later when 
Mr. Balfour characterized Mr. Chamberlain's move as the 
inevitable outcome of the Colonial Conference. Were we, he 
inquired, to accept a position which left us perfectly helpless? 
There must be a weapon in our hands. No tariff, he promised, 
would be levied on raw materials, but food would have to be 
taxed. Mr. Chamberlain followed with an announcement that 
if a mandate were obtained — presumably at the next election — 
he would call another Colonial Conference, and he believed that 
the colonies would be able to give England as good terms as 
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she gave them. A tax on food would be necessary. And at 
this point Mr. Chamberlain really admitted what he sometimes 
failed to admit, that such a tax would raise the price of food. 
The workingman would be compensated by social reforms, such 
as old-age pensions and by extra wages. Such promises proved 
a surprise to some of his followers, who were quick to point out 
that old-age pensions would cost several million pounds and 
would require a considerable tariff, whereas a tariff for preference 
implied increased colonial trade, and hence decreased revenues 
from other sources. A tariff purely for preference was evidently 
not all that Mr. Chamberlain had in mind. There was more to 
this programme than the erection of an economic wall around 
Britain and her dependencies. 

Opposition within the Liberal Party was to be expected, but 
within the Conservative ranks it at once became formidable. Mr. 
Ritchie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointed out that flour had 
risen in value, owing to the shilling duty on wheat. The Duke 
of Devonshire, Conservative leader in the Lords, was openly 
skeptical about the Chamberlain proposal. There were millions 
of people, he believed, with a slender margin of existence who 
had been brought into life by free trade. Mr. Balfour in a 
speech of June 9th stuck close to his first position. Uniformity 
of opinion could not, he thought, be expected of the govern- 
ment. Like Peel and Gladstone, he was confronted with problems 
of great difficulty, but, unlike them, he would examine those 
problems in the full light of day. He would be guilty of a breach 
of duty if he should express a conviction where none existed. 
It was to cost Mr. Balfour dear that he found it so hard to acquire 
a settled conviction. Mr. Chamberlain was hardly troubled in that 
way. He moved forward from position to position. The whole 
cost of the tax need not, he thought, fall upon the consumer. 
The increased cost of bread could be made up by a proportionate 
decrease in the cost of other articles, from which the tariff might 
be withdrawn. This did not sound much like old-age pensions, 
which Mr. Chamberlain had been offering a few days earlier. 
Old-age pensions, he explained, had no necessary connection 
with his policy. If the working classes preferred to get along 
without them, why then the threepence additional on the cost 
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of bread might be made up to them by a reduction of a similar 
amount in the cost of their tea, their sugar, or even their 
tobacco. Mr. Chamberlain was willing to please — if the 
Colonies were allowed a preference — and he knew, what was 
fairly patent, that the preference would have to be on wheat. 

Meantime a group of about sixty Unionist Free-Traders, among 
whom were Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir John 
Gorst, and Major Seeley, unfurled their flag in the Commons by 
asking facilities for discussion of a motion for statistical in- 
formation. The Prime Minister replied that no useful purpose 
could be served by a discussion of a general abstract motion. 
Lord Hugh Cecil was quick to say that the Colonial Secretary 
had invited discussion, and Mr. Balfour could only answer that 
there had been a good deal since then. This was the Mr. 
Balfour who, unlike Peel and Gladstone, was going to think over 
the matter in public. He was hard pressed ; he saw his party 
breaking to pieces, and could think of nothing but to silence 
discussion and promise the appointment of a commission. Few 
Prime Ministers have had so dangerous a political bomb thrown 
into their camp by a friendly colleague. Mr. Chamberlain had 
no timidity about forcing an issue dangerous to his party. It 
was nothing less than remarkable how he could keep the whole 
thought of his party concentrated upon the subject. By July, 
within less than two months after his pronouncement, he was 
pressing for dissolution, and by September, when he could not 
get the Prime Minister's consent for a dissolution, he handed in 
his resignation. Since a preferential agreement with our colonies, 
he wrote, is at present unacceptable to the majority of the con- 
stituencies, he deemed it best to pull out of the government in 
order to be free to devote all his energies to the advancement of 
a cause not yet strong enough to command popular support. 
In accepting his resignation Mr. Balfour was careful to indicate 
his sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain's aims. Within a few weeks 
five free-trade ministers, including Mr. Ritchie of the Exchequer 
and the Duke of Devonshire, resigned from the government 
Mr. Balfour must have felt himself on a raft which was breaking 
to pieces at both ends, but about that Mr. Chamberlain was not 
concerned. In a speech at Glasgow he stated the details of his 
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scheme. He would place a duty of two shillings a quarter on 
wheat and support it by a preferential duty on flour. He would 
impose an ad valorem tax of 5 per cent on foreign meat (except- 
ing bacon) and dairy produce. He might put a tariff on foreign 
fruits and wine. In return for these increased duties he would 
take off three fourths the duty on tea and half that on sugar, 
and make corresponding reduction on coffee and cocoa. Mr. 
Chamberlain was proposing merely to charge the incidence 
of the tariff in such a way as to help out the colonies. They 
would be prepared to meet Great Britain. They will arrange, 
he promised, to refrain from starting industries in competition 
with those of Great Britain, a promise that called forth immediate 
protest from overseas, and was in consequence modified in the 
printed form of the speech. In another speech Mr. Chamber- 
lain was no better advised. His words have been many times 
quoted: "Agriculture as the greatest of all trades and industries 
.... has been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk is 
gone, iron is threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go. 
How long are you going to stand it?" This was no cry for 
preferential trade, but the utterance of a tariff reform alarmist, of 
one who had studied none too carefully the figures of English im- 
ports and exports. 

It is little wonder that Mr. Balfour found it hard to follow 
such a lead. The Prime Minister stuck to "liberty of ne- 
gotiation"; for that he would ask a mandate at the next election. 
Caution seemed necessary. The free-trade group in the Con- 
servative Party was looking across the edge. Lord Hugh Cecil 
was breathing out threatenings and slaughter, and Winston 
Churchill in January of the next year ran for northwest Man- 
chester on the Liberal ticket. It looked as if Mr. Balfour's raft 
were going to pieces. By following a middle course he had not 
saved but merely confused his party. When in January of 1905 
he was at length forced to state his opinions, the half sheet of 
paper on which he put them availed not at all to clear up the 
situation. He wished a fiscal system that would give freedom of 
action, "to protect the fiscal independence of these colonies 
which desire to give us preferential treatment." He desired 
closer commercial union with the colonies, for which a Colonial 
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Conference was to be called. He did not wish to raise prices 
at home. Nobody wished to raise prices, but how to avoid that 
result and keep a tax on food Mr. Balfour did not say. He did 
nothing to straighten out the party tangle. When asked whether 
he agreed with Mr. Chamberlain — who had recently declared that 
there was no difference in principle between them — Mr. Balfour 
remained silent 

While the Prime Minister was hesitating, Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his instinct for party machinery, was getting hold of the 
Unionist organization. Men like Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Lord Hugh Cecil, were being made to walk the 
political plank, and when they appealed to Mr. Balfour were told 
evasively that matters of party regularity must be settled by the 
constituencies. The situation could not last. When in November 
of 1905 Mr. Balfour at a conference of the Unionist Clubs and 
Associations urged all factions of the party to get together on a 
moderate policy, he was coldly received. Mr. Chamberlain came 
out a few days later in a fighting tariff reform speech and warned 
his hearers against the blunted swords of those who did not wish 
to fight at all. Mr. Balfour resigned and the leader of the 
Liberal Party, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, became Prime 
Minister. Within a month Parliament was dissolved and a 
general election was called for. That election was fought over 
several issues, but it was clear that the Unionist Party sought to 
make the Chamberlain programme the leading issue, while the 
Liberals, not at all avoiding it, directed their attention rather on 
the vote-winning issue of Chinese slavery in South Africa. Men 
like the Duke of Devonshire voted the Liberal ticket. Every- 
body recalls the result, — a sweeping victory for the Liberal Party. 
There were left in the Commons but 157 Unionists, of whom 
102 might be classified as Tariff Reformers, 36 as Balfourians, 
and perhaps 16 as Unionist Free-traders. Neither in the manu- 
facturing nor agricultural districts had tariff reform proved a vote- 
getting policy. 

If he had done nothing else, Mr. Chamberlain had ruined Mr. 

Balfour's record as chief minister. A man of extraordinary 

ability, Mr. Balfour has already gone down into history as the 

man who could not make up his mind. When Mr. Chamberlain 

4 
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pressed in 1902 for the retention of the one-shilling duty on 
wheat, Mr. Balfour had his chance. Had he then come out in 
downright fashion for the use of that duty to give a preference 
to Canada, he would no doubt have lost Mr. Ritchie and the 
Duke of Devonshire, but he would have acquired his weapon 
for retaliation and might have kept most of his government. Or 
had he — impossible notion — come out for the whole of Mr. 
Chamberlain's platform, had he turned "whole-hogger," as the 
phrase went, the political result would have at least been better 
than it was. Doubtless fifty or sixty Unionists would have 
crossed the floor, but he would have had a more compact support 
and all the advantages of a new and attractive issue. Or had 
Mr. Balfour come out definitely against Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posals after the May speech, he would have disrupted his party, 
but at that time he might have kept the greater part of it. And 
Mr. Chamberlain might have been driven out into the wilderness. 
By his intermediate position Mr. Balfour satisfied no one. He 
held his party together in such a way that they were swamped. 
Mr. Balfour has often been called a wobbler. It was Rowland 
Hunt who penned the quatrain: — 

He thinks of the great free-traders, 

He thinks of Cousin Hugh, 
So do all the wobblers, 

Who begin to wobble too. 

The lines are hardly fair. Slow to make up his mind, Mr. Balfour 
took a position at length which no doubt represented as nearly 
as he knew his honest belief, but which was an impossible com- 
promise. Only by earnest conviction and quiet decision was 
there political safety. 

Mr. Chamberlain had those requisites. Yet even his game 
was a hard one to play. A man of supreme political insight 
would have discerned that his bolt was shot, that the people of 
England did not wish a tax on food. Had Mr. Bryan been 
in Mr. Chamberlain's place he would have tried a new political 
investment and not have supported a lost margin. And Mr. 
Chamberlain might have made such an investment succeed as 
Mr. Bryan could not. Mr. Chamberlain was too much taken 
with a dazzling idea, and was too confident of his political 
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mastery to estimate accurately the political situation. To 
him the election of 1905 proved that his party needed only 
fully to accept his policy. He made it clear to Mr. Balfour 
that unless he were prepared to support tariff reform, a sepa- 
rate group for that purpose would be organized within the 
Conservative Party. In the end Mr. Balfour, on February 14, 
1906, wrote the famous Valentine letter, in which he declared 
that fiscal reform must be the first constructive work of the 
Unionist Party. Its exact method need not, he thought, with 
Balfourian evasiveness, be determined ; but he favored a general 
tariff on manufactured goods, and did not regard as objectionable 
a small duty on wheat. In the words of a vigorous writer at the 
time, the salt had at last been sprinkled on Mr. Balfour's tail. 

It is interesting to speculate on what would have happened 
had Mr. Chamberlain retained his health. Probably the mills 
of the gods would have ground little differently. Not long after 
Mr. Balfour's surrender and only a few days after the celebration 
of Mr. Chamberlain's seventieth birthday, in the summer of 1906, 
he was stricken down, never again to be able to drink delight of 
battle with his peers. Only the ghost of the great man lingered 
on to watch afar the progress of his cause, until the decline of 
that cause must have become evident even to him. 

But for a while the cause looked very far from a declining one. 
From 1906 to 1908 the movement which he had set going went 
surely forward, as if its protagonist were yet speaking. Mr. 
Balfour promised that if the Unionists came into power a Colonial 
Conference would be called to discuss the method of preference. 
A secret group was organized of which twelve men were the 
leaders, whose purpose it was to drive out of Parliament the free- 
trade Unionists. Supplied by a large war-chest, they were 
startlingly successful in their efforts. It fell in with their schemes 
that at the Colonial Conference of 1907 the overseas Premiers 
almost to a man welcomed the Chamberlain proposals, and put 
the Liberal government in an embarrassing position. Such was 
the situation in 1907 and 1908. By 191 1 it had changed. A 
great deal of water had flowed under the bridge in the meantime. 
Mr. Balfour found it wellnigh impossible to cooperate with the 
group who had the upper hand in the party. He knew and the 
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supporters of Mr. Chamberlain knew that a preferential policy 
meant food taxes. Furthermore, he had abundant information 
from the party lieutenants that the average man was afraid of 
taxes on food and could not be induced or frightened into voting 
for them. The notion of an imperial system bound together by 
imperial ties could not warm the ordinary imagination sufficiently 
to offset the unwillingness to pay more for bread. Mr. Balfour's 
political judgments received scant respect from the Conservative 
leaders. He was, they thought, a political Hamlet, infirm of 
purpose. When he weakened in the support of the Chamberlain 
policies and allowed himself to be manoeuvred into promising a 
referendum on fiscal reform should his party come into power, 
the Chamberlainites became restive and Mr. Balfour resigned 
the party leadership. His retirement resulted in the election of 
Bonar Law, who had proved himself a most cogent debater, not 
only for preference, but for a general tariff. The choice was a 
triumph for the "whole-hoggers." The Unionist Party had been 
quite captured. But the victory was to prove a Pyrrhic one. 
It is the irony of history that about a year later, just at the time 
when the last of the Unionist free-traders were coming into camp 
and giving up their private opinions in the interest of party unity, 
just at that time Bonar Law was forced to weaken, if not to 
surrender, on the matter of the food taxes. In the Ashton- 
under-Lyme speech of December 191 2 he made it clear that 
food taxes were not to be imposed unless the colonies at a 
conference to be called should ask for them. "We do not want 
to impose these duties," he said. He was attempting to cover a 
complete retreat He had yielded to an irresistible movement in 
his own party to throw the food duties overboard. Only 30 to 40 
per cent of the members of Parliament were in favor of such 
duties, the Times had declared. The Unionist Party had found 
out very much too late — what Mr. Balfour had discerned 
earlier — that the English public would not consent to a tax on 
food. Bonar Law, recognizing his own defeat, was eager to 
resign. He was induced to remain leader, but the strength had 
gone from him. With food taxes given up the whole idea of 
preference went by the board. It will hardly be revived again 
unless the war, the consequences of which, not to speak of its 
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outcome, only the rash could predict, might, as part of the 
enormous burden of taxation, make necessary a general tariff and 
afford a natural opening for preference.* 

It remains to consider four results of Mr. Chamberlain's tariff 
propaganda. It may be asserted in the first place that his policy 
alarmed the Germans. Just three years before the speech of 
May 1903 the Kaiser had set going his new naval policy. To 
initiate such a policy was one thing ; to persuade Germany to 
pay the bill for dreadnoughts was quite another. Mr. Chamber- 
lain's announcement played into the hands of the Kaiser and 
the naval party. He had already made himself a red flag to the 
German nation. To them he had become by words and deeds 
the personification of English aggressive policy. Whatever pro- 
posal he made aroused their suspicion. He was now planning 
a tariff policy by which Britain was to hedge herself and her 
colonies about with commercial restrictions such as the Germans 
themselves used against others. Such a customs union, copied 
out of the German book, would prove a stunning blow to 
Germany's increasing foreign trade. Indeed it may have seemed 
to wise Englishmen, that England's enormous colonial possessions 
imposed upon her a kind of obligation to maintain free trade. 
In any case the idea that the great "See-Rauber," perfidious 
Albion, having got her grasp on the best parts of the earth, 
should shut them off from others by preferential duties, was 
abhorrent to a nation that lusted for colonies in every sea and 
would have lost little time in turning them all into commercial 
preserves, with foreign trading "verboten." The Chamberlain 
scheme would not only hamper Germany's future business op- 
portunities, but it would lessen her sales at once. One third of 
her foreign business, it was roughly estimated, was with England 
and her colonies. In Canadian preference Germany already had 
a foretaste of what she might expect. That a party which rep- 
resented upper-class sentiment — to whose weight in England 
Germans have always attached undue significance — should 
support a policy so dangerous to Germany was reason enough 
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for increasing the German navy, for getting ready for the "day." 
The Chamberlain policy put economic interest in Germany upon 
the side of big naval budgets, it gave support to the Prussian 
habit of aggression, and some shadow of reason to the dreams of 
the Pan-Germans. 

In the second place, Mr. Chamberlain's policy not only set his 
own party by the ears, as we have seen, but caused the dis- 
organized forces of the Liberal Party to join step again. For 
several years before Mr. Chamberlain's pronouncement in 1903 
the leaders of Liberalism had been pulling different ways. About 
English policy in South Africa, indeed about the broader question 
of foreign policy, there were two camps set far apart. It was 
always possible that Liberal Imperialists might go where Liberal 
Unionists had gone. Over Home Rule for Ireland there was 
hardly less dissension. The rapprochement of 1902 had been 
more apparent than real. It was Mr. Chamberlain who did what 
neither Lord Rosebery, Harcourt, nor Campbell-Bannerman had 
been able to do : he brought into real harmony the various groups 
of the Liberal Party. Campbell-Bannerman might not agree 
with Lord Rosebery over Home Rule, Mr. Asquith might differ 
with Mr. Morley about foreign policy ; about tariff reform they 
were all agreed in opposition. Mr. Chamberlain had demoralized 
his own party and united that of his opponents. Never had 
red herring been more successfully drawn across a political trail. 

Mr. Chamberlain's proposal not only united the Liberal Party 
but eventually gave its control into the hands of the radicals and 
made possible the Lloyd George budget of 1909 and the social- 
democratic measures that followed it in rapid succession. It 
will be recalled that the Unionist Party, although they criticized 
features of it, did not oppose the plan for old-age pensions which 
was put through in 1 908. But they were quick to call attention 
to the enormous outlay demanded. How was the expense to be 
met, they asked, and framed a ready answer. The war alarm of 
1908-09 gave them the chance for another question. The cry — 

" We want eight 
And we wont wait " — 

prevailed. Thanks to Conservative insistence, the Liberal 
leaders were forced, not without great reluctance, to give way 
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and to promise the eight dreadnoughts demanded by the music 
halls. The four extra warships thereby allocated would cost at 
least $40,000,000, in addition to the $60,000,000 for old-age 
pensions. The Chamberlainites, urgent in pressing for defence, 
were the first to ask : Where are you going to find the money? 
The regular means of taxation, said they, are played out. The 
poople can stand no more. Now, they said, you will have to 
impose a tariff. And in saying it they had the good precedent 
of the wheat duty levied after the South African war to fall back 
upon, and many another good precedent. More money had to 
be found ; the colonies were demanding preference, and bye- 
elections in favor of the Conservative Party were proof that the 
people were ready for a tariff. It was Lloyd George with the 
budget of 1909 who saved the day. It was the pressure of the 
tariff reform issue that gave Lloyd George the chance to bring 
in that budget. But would not the budget have come anyway? 
Had not the bell been rung for land and social reform? Un- 
doubtedly the progress of the suns was sure to bring land taxes 
and social legislation of a radical kind. That they came so 
quickly is due, I believe, to the intrusion of the Chamberlain 
issue into politics. Everybody knows that there was a strong 
left wing of the Liberal Party ready and waiting for just such a 
policy. But it is sometimes forgotten that they had by no 
means persuaded the great moderate element in the party of its 
feasibility. The conservatism of the Liberal Party of 1906 will 
be apparent to anyone who will go over the campaign of that 
year. We are already so far removed from 1906 that we find it 
hard to realize how different the Liberal Party of that year was 
from the Liberal Party of 19 14. Old-line Whigs still towered 
high. Lloyd George and Winston Churchill were as yet under- 
lings. John Burns was an illustrious example of a workingman 
who had come up in the world, rather than a powerful influence 
for radicalism. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman regarded him- 
self as an advanced radical, but would have hesitated at some of 
the policies his party was later to take up. Masterman and 
Simon had not yet emerged. Not only the leaders but the 
centre of the party were Whig. They were not prepared for 
radical policies; they would have been a long time preparing, 
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had it not been that they saw the party embarrassed by the 
supporters of Mr. Chamberlain. In such a crisis they were 
willing to listen to new voices who would find a way out Not 
only could the Welsh demagogue show them a way out, but he 
had a radical fighting issue to oppose to tariff reform, a fresh 
issue to offset one that had grown a little stale. The chance 
was too good and the Whigs capitulated. 

Mr. Chamberlain, pleading for tariff reform, had involuntarily 
given a push to those forms of radicalism to which as a young 
man he had looked forward. What one has wished for in youth, 
says Goethe, in old age one has in abundance. 

In the fourth place, the Chamberlain movement, if it failed to 
gain its end, put English thought in solution about colonial 
questions for ten years, gave the colonies a new sense of their 
importance in the imperial system, and led in consequence to 
closer ties between the colonies and the mother country. It has 
often been said that the Conservative Party enacts what the 
Liberal Party fights for. In this instance the syllogism may be 
reversed. When Mr. Lewis Harcourt, after the Colonial Con- 
ference of 191 1, was able to indicate that the Colonies would aid 
in the matter of defence, he was announcing the realization of 
what Mr. Chamberlain had most at heart. Mr. Chamberlain 
desired an imperial Zollverein because he believed economic 
ties the strongest ties. He hoped to bind Great Britain and her 
Colonies in the most secure way not only for commercial 
advantage but for protection against foreign aggression. When 
in his years of seclusion he saw Canada planning to build dread- 
noughts, and Australia and New Zealand laying them down, he 
must have realized that part of his aspirations were on their way 
to fulfilment. 
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